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The Open Door 


President praises 
‘visionary 
investment in 
research excellence 


News Staff 


he 2014 federal budget 

represents a "vision- 

ary” step forward for 
research excellence and innova- 
tion at Canada’s universities, said 
University of Alberta President 
Indira Samarasekera. 

With more than $1.5 billion 
in new research funding, budget 
2014 addresses the increasing 
need for Canada’s research- 
intensive universities to compete 
on the world stage and attract and 
develop top-level research talent 
vital to Canada’s future prosperity. 

“I am thrilled with the 
Government of Canada’s strong 
commitment to Canadian uni- 
versities through budget 2014. 
This budget represents a visionary 
investment in research excellence 
and innovation that will ensure 
Canada remains competitive 
globally,” said Samarasekera. “This 
funding will allow the U of A and 
our peers to attract the best and 
brightest to advance the scientific 
discoveries, solutions and ideas 
that will benefit Canadians for 


President Indira Samarasekera 


generations to come.” 

Samarasekera congratulated 
the Government of Canada for 
this bold investment to help 
position Canadian universities 
in a global environment, includ- 
ing $1.5 billion over 10 years to 
create the Canada First Research 
Excellence Fund. She said the uni- 
versity also thanks the federal gov- 
ernment for its enhanced funding 
support through Tri-Council 
funding agencies. 

The CFREF program, put for- 
ward with the support of both the 
U15 Group of Canadian Research 
Universities and the Association 
of Universities and Colleges of 
Canada, is essential for Canada 
to achieve global leadership in 
specific fields, attract talent and 
advance the country’s research 
standing in the world, she said. 


Continued on page 3 
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Basking in the 
pride rainbow 


Pride Week set to run from 
Feb. 26 - March 8 
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Members of the Golden Bears and Pandas hockey teams took to the ice at the Legislature Building for the Family Day skate Feb. 17. 


urgery professor Jonathan White has been 
named a 2014 3M National Teaching 
Fellow. White is the 41st U of A pro- 
fessor to receive the fellowship, adding to 
the university s Canada-leading total of 3M 
Teaching Fellows. 

"Its my job to help students see behind the 
surgeon’s mask and inspire a wider range of 
students to learn about surgery,’ White said. “I 
want to show learners that surgeons are made, 
not born. You dont have to have a certain kind 
of hands or a special sort of heart. I’m trying to 
tell students that I’m an ordinary guy and if I 
can become a surgeon, maybe they can do the 
same—and they might be really good at it.” 

As the senior director for undergraduate 
education in the Department of Surgery and 
the Tom Williams Endowed Chair in Surgical 
Education, White teaches students at all stages 
of their education. He gives lectures to first- and 
second-year medical students, runs the first- 
year shadowing program, teaches the third-year 
course on general surgery and founded the sum- 
mer student research program in surgery. He also 
teaches a master’s-level course on assessment and 
program evaluation, and works with residents in 
the general surgery residency program. 

Since assuming the senior director role in 
2007, he has developed new curriculum and 
assessment techniques for the third-year general 
surgery course and the fourth-year course in 
specialty surgery, which he also taught for 
five years. 

But it’s his work outside the classroom 
that has made White a bit of a celebrity in 
the world of surgical education. In 2008, he 


recorded a few podcasts on basic surgical 
concepts that he called Surgery 101. After they 
were posted to iTunes, the podcasts quickly 
gained popularity in an unexpected way: med- 
ical students in Brazil, Germany and China 
enjoyed them as much as U of A students did. 
The next step was to create the Surgery 101 
app, which is available for iOS, Android and 
Windows Mobile. 


66 | want to show learners that 
surgeons are made, not born.” 


Jonathan White 


The app now has nearly 150 episodes with 
topics ranging from basic anatomy to neuro- 
surgery, and boasts more than 1.2 million 
downloads worldwide. White says he couldn’t 
be happier—he not only helps medical 
students in more than 170 countries prepare 
for rounds and exams, but also gives U of A 
students a chance to work with surgical spe- 
cialists to create podcasts on topics that align 
with their interests. The recent transition from 
podcasts to video podcasts, or yodcasts—with 
engaging pop culture themes like Lego and 
the Muppets—leaves thematic possibilities 
wide open. 

"Tt shows you a slightly more human side 
of surgery. You get the idea that surgeons are 
this, that and the other, but we’ve made them 
slightly silly by making them Muppets,” he said 
of the first vodcast, Muppet Surgery. “It means 
you can talk to them a little bit and understand 
what it is to be a surgeon.” 


Surgery prof named 3M National Teaching Fellow 


Jonathan White 


Showing the human side of surgery is a chal- 
lenge he faces each day. When White is standing 
in front of the lecture hall, it’s not uncommon 
to see first- and second-year students dressed 
in surgical caps and masks. He hopes getting 
behind the mask will help break down some of 
the stereotypes about surgeons. Another of his 
favourite approaches is encouraging students 
to share their experiences through reflective 
writing and narrative. It also gives him an op- 
portunity to share a few stories of his own: his 
life as a cancer surgeon has allowed him to share 
in many stories of transformation and courage, 
which he hopes may inspire his students. 

Even in his master’s-level course, he still 
livens up the material with a little music. 


Continued on page 3 
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Health research gets $15M boost from CIHR 


Michael Brown 
he federal government has provided 
23 University of Alberta-led research 
projects with almost $15 million in 
operating funds to bolster research across the 
health research spectrum. 

The funding, announced Feb. 13 by the 
Canadian Institutes of Health Research, the arm 
of the federal government responsible for fund- 
ing health research, was part of the September 
2013 Open Operating Grant Program. 

Dennis Vance, researcher in the Department 
of Biochemistry, received more than $1.2 million 
for five years to look at a particular mechanism 
in the liver that has 
the potential to 
protect against obes- 
ity, Type 2 diabetes 
and cardiovascular 
disease. 

Vance says the 
funding is a renewal 
of a grant he has 
held continuously 
since 1974. 

“The research I 
initiated 40 years 
ago was trying to 


Dennis Vance 


understand what regulates the manufacture of 

a molecule (a membrane lipid called PC) in all 
cells of our bodies. It was basic research on an 
important topic in biology. Little did we realize 
that this fundamental research would lead us 
into developing a treatment for obesity and Type 
2 diabetes,” he wrote in a thank-you letter sent 

to the prime minister and others in the federal 
government. 

In recent years, Vance’s research group has 
discovered that an enzyme (PEMT) that makes 
PC is a very good target for drug therapy as a 
treatment for obesity and diabetes, two major 
health issues in Canada. 

And while Vance says the reliability of dif 
ferent research funding streams has become a 
concern recently, he says he is thankful for the 
ongoing support of the federal government. 

“The support, for which I am very grateful, al- 
lowed me to focus on fundamental research and 
attract talented graduate students and post- 
doctoral fellows,” he said. “The basic research in 
2014 will permit new discoveries and applica- 
tions that we cannot predict at the present time.” 

Two U of A researchers each received CIHR 
funding for two projects—Marcello Tonelli, 
researcher in the Department of Medicine, 
who will be studying cardiovascular risk among 
cancer survivors and leading a project entitled 
Epidemiology, Costs and Consequences 


of Multimorbidity; and Sandra Davidge, 


researcher in the de- 
partments of obstet- 
rics and gynecology, 
and physiology, for a 
pair of projects relat- 
ing to the long-term 
health of offspring. 
“When we look 
at health around 
birth, whether it be 


around pregnancy or 


Sandra Davidge 


at the time of birth, 
we're not looking at 
that short nine months or what happens when 
the neonate is born, but what really has an im- 
pact on long-term health.” 

One project looks at improving cardio- 
vascular dysfunction in offspring who suffered 
from poor fetal growth in the uterus. The other 
looks at better understanding the mechanisms 
behind pregnancy complications at an advanced 
maternal age. 


pardans 


“How you develop as a fetus and then as a 
post-natal infant will dictate your risk factors 
for chronic disease, said Davidge, who is the 
director of the Women and Children’s Health 
Research Institute at the U of A. “If we can 
have better pregnancy outcomes, we can have 
healthier long-term benefits as they relate to 
chronic disease. 

"Its not just about women’s and children’s 
health, it’s about women’s and children’s health 
that leads into healthy populations.” 

Davidge says the amassed talent of her col- 
leagues and the students who come through, 
as well as the infrastructure afforded her at the 
U of A, are second to none, and wouldn't be pos- 
sible without CIHR funding. 

“The impact of the CIHR is critical because 
we live on grants,’ she said. “The only way I can 
do research is through grant funding; there is 
no other way to get it done. The success of these 
grants means the research can be done and would 
not have been possible without it.” Hi 


CIHR September 2013 Open Operating 
Grant Program recipients 


Marcello Tonelli, Cardiovascular 
risk among cancer survivors, 
$219,404 over three years anD 
Epidemiology, costs and con- 
sequences of multimorbidity, 
$275,700 over three years 


Dennis Vance, Phosphatidylcholine 
and metabolic disorders, 
$1,220,672 over five years 


Harissios Vliagoftis, Proteinase- 
Activated Receptor-2 (PAR-2) as 
a therapeutic target for allergic 
airway inflammation, $683,665 
over five years ` 


five years 


Michael Weinfeld, Polynucleotide 
kinase: Its role in DNA strand 
break repair and a potential thera- 
peutic target to enhance radio- 
and chemotherapy, $952,465 over 
five years 


three years 


Kirst King-Jones, A novel signalling 
pathway controlling cellular iron 
and heme levels in Drosophila, 
$901,458 over five years 


Xiaochun Le, Mechanisms of 
arsenic carcinogenesis, $702,720 


over four years five years 


Ordan Lehmann, Investigation of 
neural crest mediated pathways in 
cerebrovascular disease, $738,793 
over five years 

over five years 


Gary Lopaschuk, Energy substrate 
metabolism in the ischemic and 
non-ischemic heart, $628,056 over 


Patrick MacDonald, Novel roles for 
K+ channels in islet function and 
the pathophysiology of diabetes, 
$629,829 over five years 


Karen Madsen, Role of Western- 
style diet-induced changes in gut 
microbiota and immune function 
in the development of colitis, 
$581,799 over five years 


Michael McMurtry, Do altitude- 
related air pressure differences 
influence susceptibility to cardio- 
vascular disease?, $266,584 over 


Marek Michalak, Endoplasmic 
reticulum protein quality control in 
cardiac physiology and pathology, 
$879,890 over five years 


Vivian Mushahwar, Patterned 
electrical stimulation of the arms 
and legs to improve walking after 
spinal cord injury, $994,127 over 


Thomas Simmen, Stress-dependent 
regulation of mitochondria-ER 
membrane dynamics by Rab32 

in neuroinflammation, $704,629 


Robert Bleackley, Lymphocyte 
proteinases, $1,003,550 over five 
years 


Christine Ceci, Delaying institu- 
tionalization, sustaining families: 
Comparative case studies of care 
at home for persons with demen- 
tia, $220,194 over three years 


Sandra Davidge, Mechanisms 

of cardiovascular dysfunction 

in offspring born intrauterine 
growth restricted, $630,378 over 
five years ano Effects of advanced 
maternal age on vascular adap- 
tions in pregnancy and subse- 
quent maternal and offspring 
cardiovascular health, $565,251 
over five years 


Janet Elliott, Cryobiology and 
preservation of cells and tissues, 
$604,466 over five years 


Kathy Hegadoren, Women, 
violence and trust: A preclinical 
study of oxytocin, $246,967 over 
two years 


René Jacobs, Creatine supplemen- 
tation as a treatment of fatty liver 
disease, $657,494 over five years 


Padmaja Kaul, Gestational 
diabetes mellitus in Alberta, 
$278,139 over three years 


Study to examine cancer screening access in Northern Canada 


Amy Hewko 
he Northwest Territories 
has one of the highest 
cancer incidence rates in 

Canada, yet some communities are 

less likely to access cancer screening 

tests than those in most provinces. 

Sangita Sharma, Capital Health 

Chair in Aboriginal Health, leader 

of the Aboriginal & Global Health 

Research Group and professor, 

wants to know why. 

According to published reports 
from the NW.T. government, the 
overall rate of utilization of cancer 
screening tests in some commun- 


will focus on remote communities 

of the NWT., some of which have 

an Aboriginal population of 80 per 
cent or more. 

“| The governments reports 
were] a very clear message for us 
that there are some barriers for 
people in remote communities,” 
said Mohammadreza Pakseresht, 
senior research associate in the 
Aboriginal & Global Health 
Research Group. 

Sharma’s research team will 


work with the N.W.T. govern- 


Social Services to identify poten- 
tial solutions based on the survey 


treatment. 


Sangita (Gita) Sharma 


ments Department of Health and 


the N.W.T. diagnosed with cancer 


must travel to Edmonton for 


“People in these communities 
can’t just go down the road to the 


According to Sharma and 
Pakseresht, not all anticipated 
deterrents will be unique to remote 
areas of the N.WT. As in other parts 
= of Canada, personal experience is 
expected to play a role. If someone 
had an unpleasant experience in the 
past, they may be reluctant to access 
the same service. Misinformation, 
like not knowing the recommended 
age to start scheduling mammo- 
grams, may also be a factor. Some 
cases may be as simple as preferring 
a different physician. 

“People are very excited to work 
us. They've seen how the illness 
affects the community, Sharma 


ities is below the national average. 
Sharma and her team will examine 
the perceived barriers, attitudes 
and knowledge about these tests 
through surveys and interviews 
with residents. The investigation 


results. Results are expected to be 
released in 2015. 

One of the main barriers to 
cancer screening is distance. For 
some, the journey to the hospital is 
just the beginning: many people in 


U of A and get treatment. They 
have to leave the community,” 
Sharma explained. “It means flying 
away from your family, friends and 
support system when you truly 
need them.” 


noted. “We don’t know what the 
issues are, and that’s the idea behind 
the project: to find out what the 
barriers are and what the commun- 
ities see as Opportunities to increase 


availability to health care.” Mi 
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AIHS grant to examine wait times for back pain sufferers 


AIHS Staff 


oan Matthews-White enjoyed 

sports and an active life. During a 

2012 ski trip, however, she took 
a tumble and injured her back. It 
changed her life. She began navigating 
the health system seeking treatment 
for her back pain. After nine months 
of debilitating pain, she was finally 
set for surgery for her protruding 
disc. Many months after surgery, she 
continues her long road to recovery. 


back pain in most patients while 
improving access for those few pa- 
tients who need specialist consulta- 
tions and imaging. 

“Early clinical triage is a proven 
solution that provides immediate 
care and education to the majority 
of those with back pain who do not 
require surgery, and it significantly 
improves the wait times for those 
who do,” says University of Alberta 
researcher Linda Woodhouse, 
the Bone and Joint Health SCN 


scientific director and SpineAccess 


Innovates — Health Solutions and 
Alberta Health Services. Each 
project received $250,000 a year for 
three years. 

“Providing a patient-focused, 
quality health system that is ac- 
cessible and sustainable for all 
Albertans is our primary goal,” says 
Fred Horne, Alberta’s health min- 
ister. “Improving results through 


innovative approaches helps us do 
just that.” 

Out of the 10 PRIHS grants 
awarded, five went to the U of A, 
and three went to the Faculty of 
Rehabilitation Medicine. Mary 
Forhan, from the Department of 
Occupational Therapy, received 
the Diabetes, Obesity & Nutrition 
grant alongside Jeffrey Johnson 


and Arya Sharma. Their research 
will look at care and rehabilitation 
for patients with severe obesity 

in Alberta’s tertiary care set- 

tings. Woodhouse, in partnership 
with Deborah Marshall from the 
University of Calgary, also received 
the Bone & Joint Health grant for 
optimizing centralized intake to im- 
prove arthritis care for Albertans. B 


U of A 2013 AIHS Partnership for 
Research and Innovation in the Health System recipients 


Supplied 


U of A. 


Linda Woodhouse 


A newly funded research project 
intends to make her experience a 
thing of the past. The Bone and 
Joint Health Strategic Clinical 
Network’s SpineAccess project will 
focus on early team triage to reduce 


research project lead. Woodhouse 
holds the David Magee Endowed 
Chair in Clinical Research at the 


Woodhouse and her team from 
the Faculty of Rehabilitation 
Medicine will begin this journey by 
creating centres where multidisci- 
plinary health care teams will assess 
and triage care for patients with 
back problems. These teams will 
help clear the health system of the 
backlog of patients waiting for un- 
necessary procedures and help those 
who need to see specialists faster. 

SpineAccess Alberta is one 
of 10 projects funded through 
the Partnership for Research 
and Innovation in the Health 
System, a fund created by Alberta 


Critical Care 


Cardiovascular & Stroke 


Collaborative Project 
Diabetes, Obesity & Nutrition 


Tertiary Care Settings 


Seniors’ Health 


Surgical Unit 


Sean Bagshaw (principal) e Identifying and Evaluating 
Intensive Care Unit Capacity Strain in Alberta 


Brian Buck, Sajad Gulamhusein, Colleen Norris, 
Roopinder Sandhu e Efficient/Effective Delivery and 
Follow-Up of Cardiovascular Implantable Electrical Devices 
in Alberta: Performance Evaluation & Rhythm Follow- 

Up Optimization With Remote Monitoring (PERFORM) 


Jeffrey Johnson (principal), Mary Forhan, Arya Sharma e Care 
and Rehabilitation for Patients with Severe Obesity in Alberta s 


Rachel Khadaroo (principal), Raj Padwal, Adrian Wagg e 
Optimizing Seniors Surgical Care — The Elder Friendly 


Emergency 

Michael Bullard, Derek Emery, Brian Holroyd, Brian Rowe e 
Improving the Stewardship of Diagnostic Imaging Resources in 
Alberta Emergency Departments 


Bone & Joint Health 
Linda Woodhouse e Optimizing Centralized Intake to Improve 
Arthritis Care for Albertans 


Surgery | 


Leah Gramlich e Enhancing Patients’ Recovery After Surgery 
(ERAS): Strategy to Transform Care and Maximize Value 


Critical Care 

Sean Bagshaw e Reassessing Practices in the Daily Care of 
Critically III Patients: Building Capacity and Methodology to 
Identify and Close Evidence—Care Gaps 


Bone & Joint Health 

Linda Woodhouse (principal), Gregory Kawchuk e SpineAccess 
Alberta: An Innovative Health Service Delivery and Spine 
Management Model 


Ethnomusicologist appointed chief in Ghana 


Geoff McMaster 

e sat on an animal hide, donning a white robe, 

hat, staff and decorative slippers. He was 

blessed by the paramount chief of Tolon and, 
in turn, expressed his respect and appreciation for the 
people of Tolon through his own ceremonial dance at 
the annual Damba festival. And now, ethnomusicolo- 
gist Michael Frishkopf is officially known as the Maligu 
Naa of Tolon, development chief in a Dagomba town in 
northern Ghana. 

Frishkopf has forged a career fusing the study of 
indigenous music with the promotion of global human 
development, mostly in West Africa. He co-produced a 
CD of music by Liberian refugees (Giving Voice to Hope) 
in 2009, and most recently worked with those same musi- 
cians to co-produce a hip-hop music video and documen- 
tary film promoting clean water and sanitation. 

He’s now working on a project that takes traditional 
music and dance, but carrying public health messages, 
from village to village in northern Ghana, and a new 
music video stressing the importance of staying in school. 

His contributions have not passed unnoticed by locals. 

Though the honour recognizes his development rec- 
ord, Frishkopf stresses it’s more about the future than the 
past and comes with a heavy burden of responsibility. 

“They call it a development chief, or a chief of good- 
will? says Frishkopf. “But what it really means is making 
global connections to further regional development.” 

The chief of Tolon has even asked him to establish 
and direct a new cultural centre in the town, a tall order 
when you consider Frishkopf lives in Edmonton. But he 
sees it as his role to help make such projects happen. 

“Tf you can address key development issues, especially 
education and health, funding can flow. Music is a power- 
ful social tool for raising awareness, changing behaviour, 
building solidarity and teaching. It’s not the whole 
solution, but it has an important role, with tremendous 
potential to transform consciousness locally and globally.” 

Frishkopf joined the U of A in 1999 after completing 
a doctorate in music at UCLA, focusing on Sufi ritual in 
Egypt. But his connection to Ghana goes back to the late 
‘80s, when he completed a master’s degree on the music of 
West Africa and lived in the country for several months. 

In fact, one of his early accomplishments upon ar- 
riving at the U of A was establishing the West African 
Music Ensemble, which became, and has remained, a 
hugely popular course. “I thought African music really 
would bring the students in, and I wanted to push things 
in a new direction.” 


Later on, between 2007 and 2010, he teamed up with 
U of A International to create a study abroad program 


that took groups of students to Ghana for an intensive 
five weeks during the summer. Again, it was a way to use 
music as the way into the country’s culture—with cours- 
es offered on drumming, dance and ethnomusicology, 
but also on Ghanaian history, sociology and religious 
studies, to provide a deeper cultural perspective. 

“First of all, the poverty really shocks people who have 
never seen it; says Frishkopf. “To me, that’s the number 
one thing—to wake people up and say, ‘Look, not every- 
one lives as we do—some face survival issues every day.” 

Along the way, Frishkopf connected with the Youth 
Home Cultural Group of Tamale, northern Ghanaian 
musicians who involve youth in both music performance 
and vocational training, a perfect match for Frishkopf’s 
own interests in ethnomusicology and development. 

Two of his current projects are Songs for Sustainable 
Peace and Development—using popular music to dis- 
seminate development messages, with a special focus 
on public health, in partnership with David Zakus in 
the U of A’s Department of Medicine—and Music for 
Cultural Continuity and Civil Society, which Frishkopf 
describes as strengthening the social fabric by supporting 
“live, face-to-face, participatory music, linking genera- 
tions, and nurturing an active, critically engaged citizenry.” 

“My way of working is always to collaborate, em- 
powering local civil society groups, turning things over 
to them to the extent possible,” he says. “I only want 
to be in the background, facilitating connections to 
the wider world, helping to obtain funding, provid- 
ing some ideas and direction, but always giving credit 
where credit is due, always aiming for local independ- 
ence and sustainability.” 


patiddas 


3M National Teaching Fellow 


Continued from page 1 


“For the final week of my master’s class, I brought in my ukulele 
and, in front of the dean of education, performed a song I composed 
about assessment. It was to the tune of The House of the Rising Sun. I 
think it sounded mostly OK,” he said with a smile. 

For White, one of the most rewarding parts of teaching is when 
students discover concepts on their own. In his third-year course, 
he sends clinical problems to the students beforehand so they can 
discuss the application of solutions they ve worked out on their own. 
At the end of each class, he asks the students to tell him one thing 
they ve learned. 

"Usually each student has learned something different, and some- 
times its something unexpected, he explained. “I get a real buzz off 
of that.” 

White will officially accept the award at a conference in June. 

Created in 1986, the 3M Teaching Fellowships are con- 
sidered Canada’s highest award for excellence in undergraduate 
university teaching. Ni 


Feds commit to Canadian universities 


Continued from page 1 


“In a time of budget austerity, I am particularly delighted by the 
Government of Canada’s funding commitment to the country’s uni- 
versities and ensuring Canada remains a true world leader in higher 
education, research and innovation.” Wi 


Budget highlights 

e $1.6 billion over five years in new support for research and innovation 

e $1.5 billion over 10 years to create the Canada First Research 
Excellence Fund, including $50 million in 2015-16, $100 million in 
2016-17, $150 million in 2017—18 and $200 million in 2018-19 and 
beyond 

e an additional $46 million per year on an ongoing basis to the granting 
councils in support of advanced research and scientific discoveries, 
including the indirect costs of research 

e $15 million per year to the Canadian Institutes of Health Research, 
for the expansion of the Strategy for Patient-Oriented Research, the 
creation of the Canadian Consortium on Neurodegeneration in Aging 
and other health research priorities 

e $15 million per year to the Natural Sciences and Engineering Research 
Council, to support advanced research in the natural sciences and 
engineering 

e $7 million per year for the Social Sciences and Humanities Research 
Council, to support advanced research in the social sciences and 
humanities 

e $9 million per year for the Indirect Costs Program 
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Administrators find way to ease impact of indirect research costs 


Lorne Babiuk, vice-president (research) and 
Phyllis Clark, vice-president (finance and 
administration) 


rates in Canada. Other Canadian universities’ research funding applica- 
ICR rate ranges between 30 and 40 percent; tions. Unfortunately, this 
for example, had little impact on recovery 
the University of indirect costs over the 

of Calgary’s 12 years the policy was in 
standard rate force. Since 2001, our ICR 
for grants is25 recovery has decreased or stayed static, while going forward, all research funding will have 
per cent and overall research funding has increased. In consistent allocation rates (that is, all will be 
40 percent for 2012-2013, our ICR recovery was $5.4 mil- allocated on an 85/15 basis). 

research con- lion, and it potentially could have been $33.6 We hope this provides some context on 
tracts. A recent million. Every one per cent increase in ICR the realities of research costs, ICR recovery’s 
Internal Audit recovered represents $3 million in revenue to impact on the university’s operating budget 


the open door 


he University of Alberta recently 

changed its Indirect Costs of 

Research (ICR) distribution on all 
non-Tri-Council research funding because it 
is imperative that we increase ICR recovery to 
help support the critical research activities of 
our faculty members. 


Services review the university. and the vital need to recover these costs in 


True cost of research 


determined Because ICR recovery has such a pro- research proposals and funding applications. 
The reality is that research at this or any the ICR for found (positive or negative) impact on our For more details about the new ICR pro- 
university Contains two separate cost areas: s research- operating cedure, please go to https://policiesonline. 
1. Direct costs are expenses directly related ane canik intensive budget, the ualberta.ca/PoliciesProcedures/Procedures/ 


to an individual or specific research universitiesis university 
approximately 57-59 per cent. Therefore, for has amended 


every funding dollar received, it costs another its ICR 


Indirect-Costs-of-Research-Procedure.pdf. B 


project, such as salaries and benefits, 
supplies, research equipment, research- 


related travel, fees and third-party 59 cents to support the research enterprise—a procedure. 


Effective Jan. 
1, 2014, all 


new research 


consultant costs. 


Because ICR recovery has such 
a profound (positive or negative) 
impact on our operating budget, 


considerable sum. 


N 


Indirect costs are ongoing and required 


expenses that support research but cannot ICR recovery: impact on 


be attributed to a specific project. These funding : : : 

are real costs of doing research, overand OUr budget plantedee the university has amended its ICR 

above direct costs. Examples include AllhWio@Atnoncine @ouncilescareh the UofA onan procedure. Effective Jan. 1, 2014, 
Pe c ig ; woe yllis 

heat, power, shared equipment, library project and proposal budgets should have is subject all new research funding granted 

and laboratory maintenance, human 20 per cent ICR built into each line item. to anew 


to the U of A is subject to a new 
ICR allocation—85 per cent to 
the faculty, managed by the dean, 
and 15 per cent to the institution, 
managed by the vice-president, 
finance and administration. 


resources and IT services, application and ICR allocation—85 per cent to the faculty, 


managed by the dean, and 15 per cent to the 
institution, managed by the vice-president, 
finance and administration. If ICR is not 
we receive partial ICR reimbursement via a included in applications, they will not be 
lump-sum grant through the federal Indirect. signed off by the chair or dean, except where 
ICR is expressly prohibited by the funding 
agency. By June 2014, when the new Grants 
3.0 module is launched, the ICR allocation 


rates on all research funding that was in 


If the funder requires ICR to be separated 


contract support, research infrastructure out, it should be included as 20 per cent of 


maintenance and improvements, animal total direct costs. Tri-Council agencies are 


care facilities, and regulatory and safety not exempt from ICR charges—each year 
compliance. 

If these costs are not recovered from fund- 
ing or contracting bodies, these costs must be 
covered by the university’s operating budget. 
The U of As standard ICR rate for research 


grants, contracts and technical and service 


Costs Program. 

‘The university s previous ICR policy 
included a 20 per cent allocation to the 
principal investigator—which was in- 


agreements is 20 per cent—one of the lowest place prior to Jan. 1 will be revised so that 


ealth System 


tended to be an incentive to build ICR into 


. Research working with the 


The successful recipients of Emergency SCN 


Of the 85% of all adults who will experience 
back pain in their life, only 10% need specialized 
care. Unneeded consultations and imaging mean 
that some back pain becomes more difficult 

to treat over time while wait times to see 

a specialist can be as long as four years. 


The SpineAccess Alberta project, developed 
by a team led by Dr. Linda Woodhouse, will 
create triage centres in Alberta so that back 
pain sufferers get the right care at the right 
time and specialist wait times are reduced. 


SpineAccess Alberta is one of ten projects 
funded through the Partnership for Research 
and Innovation in the Health System (PRIHS) 
Fund, created by Alberta Innovates — Health 
Solutions (AIHS) and Alberta Health 
Services (AHS). 


PRIHS supports networks of researchers 

and clinical practitioners — Strategic Clinical 
Networks—working across the continuum 

of care with an emphasis on population health, 
community and primary care. Supported 
networks look at potentially inefficient activities 
in the health system, and discover through 
research if there are better and more sustainable 
ways to do them. Evidence is then used 

to improve overall quality of care and value 

for money in the health system. 


AIHS funds and supports research and innovation 


activities to improve health, the health system 
and wellbeing. 


the 2013 PRIHS competition: 


Critical Care SCN 
Intensive care capacity in Alberta 
Sean Bagshaw (UA), Tom Stelfox (UC) 


Cardiovascular & Stroke SCN 

Improving heart device care 

Derek V. Exner (AHS), Sandeep Aggarwal (UC), 
Brian Buck (UA), Andrew M. Demchuk (UC), 

Sajad Gulamhusein (UA), Colleen M. Norris (UA), 
Roopinder K. Sandhu (UA), Stephen B. Wilton (UC) 


Diabetes, Obesity & Nutrition SCN 
Quality care for obesity patients 

Mary Forhan (UA), Jeffrey A. Johnson (UA), 
Arya M. Sharma (UA) 


Seniors’ Health SCN 

Elder friendly surgery care 

Rachel G. Khadaroo (UA), Fiona Clement (UC), 
Jayna Holroyd-Leduc (AHS), Raj Padwal (UA), 
Adrian Wagg (UA) 


4: Greg Kawchuk, Leah Phillips, Linda 
"Bone and Joint Health SCN 


Emergency department imaging 

Eddy S. Lang (UC), James Andruchow (UC), 
Michael J. Bullard (UA), Derek J. Emery (UA), 
Brian Holroyd (UA), Andrew D. McRae (UC), 
Brian H. Rowe (UA), Robert J. Sevick (UC) 


Bone & Joint Health SCN 
Arthritis care access 
Deborah A. Marshall (UC), Linda Woodhouse (UA) 


Cancer SCN 

Rectal cancer care 

Todd P. McMullen (AHS), Don Buie (AHS), 
Neil A. Hagen (AHS) 


Surgery SCN 
Improving surgical recovery 
Leah M Gramlich (UA), Gregg S. Nelson (UC) 


Critical Care SCN 
Best critical care practices 
Tom Stelfox (UC), Sean Bagshaw (UA) 


Bone & Joint Health SCN 

Back pain care 

Linda Woodhouse (UA), Greg Kawchuk (UA), 
Leah Phillips (AHS) 


SCN = Strategic Clinical Network 
UA = University of Alberta 

UC = University of Calgary 

AHS = Alberta Health Services 


Learn about how we are making 
a difference: aihealthsolutions.ca 
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Celebrating 100 years ot pharmacy 


Mary Mcintyre 


ryan Hodgson, first-year student pharmacist, 

couldn’t hide his excitement when he waited 

in line before crossing the stage to receive his 
white coat amongst his peers. 

7 
"In those few guiet moments it really sunk in, the 

whole importance of the evening and everything that 
I had accomplished to be where I was." 


CG For 100 years, the faculty has been a 
leader in pharmaceutical scholarship and 
research, and in training generations of 
pharmacists who have gone on to serve 
across Canada and around the world.” 


Indira Samarasekera 


The faculty’s annual White Coat Ceremony co- 
incided with a year of special significance. The Jan. 30 
ceremony marked the beginning of Hodgson’s journey 
to becoming a health-care professional, and marked 
the faculty's 100th anniversary at the University 
of Alberta. 

“The presence of the lieutenant-governor, the 
health minister, the university president and the dean 
really cemented the fact that we are in a program 
that makes us into professionals that have an incred- 
ibly important impact on the lives of our patients,” 
said Hodgson. 

The distinguished guests offered insights to 
students before they received their white coats at 
the centennial celebration. Students, their families 
and friends, and faculty members heard from several 
dignitaries who spoke about pharmacists’ roles and 
pharmacy research. 

Lt.-Gov. Donald Ethell spoke about the scientific 
advancements to treat illness and disease and about 
how health-care disciplines have taken remarkable 
steps forward over the past 100 years. 

“A pharmacist’s work is key to individual and 
public health. Whether it’s care and advice dispensed 
over a retail pharmacy counter, life-saving medicine 
delivered in a hospital setting or research that opens a 
door to new treatments.” 

Health Minister Fred Horne encouraged the class 
of 2017 to make the most of their opportunities 
and education. 

“For 100 years, since that first class of 14 pharmacy 
students, this university has prepared generations 
of pharmacists to be expert and compassionate as 


Congratulations to Nasrin Dhanai, who won a 


copy of Gold Medalist: The Annotated Autobiography 


of Leone McGregor Hellstedt by U of A alumnus 
Jack Ondrack as part of Folio’s Feb. 7 “Are You a 
Winner?” contest. Dhanai recognized the setting 
of the picture as the Students’ Union Building. Up 
for grabs this week is a copy of The Remarkable 


Chester Ronning: Proud Son of China by Brian Evans, 
professor emeritus in the Department of History and 


Classics. To win it, simply name the work of art in 


the photo and email your answer to folio@ ualberta. 


ca by noon on Monday, March 3, and you will be 
entered into the draw. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


front-line health-care providers and business and 
community leaders. Make the most of your opportun- 


ities, and make your own contribution to the future of 


this university, your profession and our Alberta.” 

Navy captain Rebecca Patterson, commander in 
the Canadian Armed Forces, explained to the audi- 
ence that military pharmaceutical care goes beyond 
Canada’s borders. Military pharmacists provide care 
during natural disasters, peacekeeping operations 
and war. 

“Our pharmacists require a knowledge not often 
seen in the civilian world. They have strong clinical 
knowledge in addition to being knowledgeable about 
conflict and disaster-related injuries, emergency and 
intensive care medicine, tropical medicine, and poten- 
tially in countermeasures against chemical, biological 
and nuclear weapons.” 

President Indira Samarasekera also spoke to the 
class of 2017, telling them they will learn under some 
of the top pharmaceutical teachers and researchers in 
the country. 


xg > PHARMACY CLASS- 
Prive ian Or jé 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA. 


The first-ever Facuity of Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical Sciences 


graduating class, 1914-15. 


“For 100 years, the faculty has been a leader in 
pharmaceutical scholarship and research, and in train- 
ing generations of pharmacists who have gone on to 
serve across Canada and around the world.” 

James Kehrer, professor and dean of pharmacy 
and pharmaceutical sciences, addressed the first-year 
student pharmacists before they formally adopted 
the commitment that would guide their behaviour as 
students and beyond. 

“You have embarked on a four-year journey of pro- 
fessional and personal development. During this time, 
you will make lifelong friends, face and overcome 
many challenges, and learn a lot about the science and 
profession of pharmacy—and a lot about yourself." Hi 
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Lift Off Alberta hopes to raise the launch fee for the first made-in-Alberta 
satellite. 


Crowdfunding helps campus 
campaigns get off the ground 


News Staff 
onors now have an exciting new way to support pro- 
jects across campus, making a difference for students 
and researchers. 

Proposals are now being accepted for campus projects to 
participate in a new crowdfunding platform hosted by the 
Office of Advancement. 

“Crowdfunding collects smaller donations from large 
groups of supporters, and introducing it is part of our commit- 
ment to grow our opportunities for philanthropic outreach,” 
says O Neil Ourar, vice-president of advancement. 

Most campaigns will raise $5,000. 

Three projects across campus that are now working on 
campaigns show the variety of campaigns donors can kick in 
funding for. Students with iSMSS, the Institute for Sexual 
Minority Studies and Services, are raising funds for Pride Week 
2014. Play Around the World wants to expand their program 
into the Canadian North, and Lift Off Alberta hopes to raise 
the launch fee for the first made-in-Alberta satellite. 


G6 Crowdfunding collects smaller donations 
from large groups of supporters, and 
introducing it is part of our commitment 
to grow our opportunities for philanthropic 
outreach.” 


O'Neil Outar 


“This is a fantastic opportunity for science and engineering 
students to be involved in the hands-on design, building and 
operation of a space mission,” says Ian Mann, Canada Research 
Chair in Space Physics, who is co-ordinating the satellite pro- 
ject. “When ir launches, all the people who donated can take 
pride in knowing they contributed to helping the University of 
Alberta make aerospace history.” 

Crowdfunding is most effective when focused on discrete 
projects and where donations can be leveraged for a significant 
and tangible impact. It is not intended to replace existing fund- 
ing to the U of A. Rather, it enables donors to invest directly in 
projects of interest to them. 

The university is working with USEED, a firm that brings 
a proven track record from other post-secondary institutions. 
The USEED approach includes an easy-to-use online platform 
and a purposeful training program, which allows them to guar- 
antee a project will meet its funding goals. 

“Ifyou have a project with a great story and a team of sup- 
porters, we now have a great new way to fund it, said Outar. 
“There are a lot of passionate advocates for campus causes, so 
there is a lot of potential for success.” 

Project teams that meet certain requirements will be 
coached on how to successfully undertake a crowdfunding 
campaign. Projects must have student involvement and a 
great story, must be a part of the U of A and have a faculty 
adviser in place, and must meet the university's Donation 
Acceptance Policy. 

Working together through this model, teams can find new 
donors and sources for fundraising. 

For more information or to apply, go to advancement. 


ualberta.ca. 
To see the projects currently crowdfunding, go to 
giving.ualberta.ca. F 
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U of A set to 


Geoff McMaster 


ollowing close on the heels 
F of the Sochi Olympics, and 


its heightened awareness of 


gay rights, the U of As second Pride 
Week is set to begin Feb. 26. 

In fact, one event scheduled for 
the week of festivities is a panel 
discussion called “GLBTQ Sports 
and Athletics in a Post-Sochi 
World.” With former Olympians 
on the panel, it will be a chance for 
participants to share experiences 
and observations of sexual minor- 
ities in sports. 

The week kicks off with Pink 
T-Shirt Day Feb. 26, the inter- 
nationally recognized day for 
bullying prevention, and continues 
for 11 days with some 15 events 
celebrating various communities 
of sexual minority, including an 
academic symposium, a speakers ser- 
ies, the Coming Out Monologues, a 


bask in a rainbow of pride 


population of students, staff and 
community members,’ says Kris 
Wells, director of programs and 
services for the Institute for Sexual 
Minority Studies and Services. 
“Most importantly, it celebrates di- 
versity on our campus as something 
we should be embracing rather 
than something we fear, attack or 
make invisible.” 

Pride Week was launched last 
year to an enthusiastic reception, so 
the goal this year is to build on that 
momentum, says Wells. 

“Last year was a phenomenal 
success—all campuses participated 
fully, and I think one of the high- 
lights was the ways students par- 
ticipated on their own, lighting up 
their residences in rainbow colours 
and coming out to the pride parade 
and hosting events.” 

The headliner of the week is 
Laverne Cox, who plays a trans- 
gendered character on the Netflix 
television series Orange Is the New 


Journey to Womanhood” March 

8 to close Pride Week. Organized 
by the Gender-Based Violence 
Prevention Project of the Students’ 
Union, the free session will explore 
themes of race, trans identity and 
gender-based violence. Cox will 
also lead an afternoon workshop for 
transgendered participants. 

Pride Week organizer Alexis 
Hillyard says the celebration is 
taking on a life of its own this year, 
with various groups taking owner- 
ship of their own events. The sports 
panel, for example, is hosted by 
Team Edmonton, the local LGBTQ 
sports league community. And the 
Aboriginal Student Services Centre 
is hosting a Rainbow Bannock and 
Stew event to honour two-spirited 
people on campus. 

Pink T-Shirt Day is organized 
by iSMSS in partnership with the 
Gender-Based Violence Prevention 
Project. More than 1,000 pink 
shirts have been sold so far, available 


drag show and of course the campus 

pride parade on Friday, March 7. 
“Pride Week is a really important 

way to bring visibility to an invisible 


The 2013 U of A pride parade was the first such parade on campus. 


Black. An outspoken LGBTQ 
activist and actor, she will give a 


talk called “Ain’t I a Woman: My 


in the U of A bookstore. Those 
wearing pink that day are asked 
to gather in the lobby of the Telus 
Centre for a group photograph. 

“It’s also really important to 
note that Campus Saint-Jean and 
Augustana Campus are holding 
their own Pride Week events this 
year, adds Hillyard. 

The parade will take a different 
route this year—taking in more 
of campus, all cleared of snow and 
wheelchair accessible. Hillyard says 
she’s hoping for a better turnout 
than last year’s 200, especially 
because the parade falls at the 
end of the week to benefit from 
momentum. 

For a full list of events, go to 
prideweek.ualberta.ca. M 


Addressing transphobic bullying in schools 


Candace Korchinsky 


ristopher Wells receiyes hate mail and death 
k threats for standing up for what he believes in, 
but he refuses to be bullied. 

He says every time he appears on TV to discuss 
sexual and gender minority rights and issues, detractors 
come out of the woodwork. 

“I always say my job hasn’t been done if a week goes 
by where somebody doesn’t ask for me to be fired, 
says Wells, assistant professor in the Department of 
Educational Policy Studies and director of programs 
and services at the Institute for Sexual Minority Studies 
and Services (iSMSS). “There’s never a dull day.” 

The irony, says Wells, is that he’d be happy to work 
himself out of a job if it meant the end of bullying in 
schools and full societal acceptance of LGBTQ (les- 
bian, gay, bisexual, transgender, queer) individuals and 
anyone who identifies as a sexual or gender minority. 

iSMSS has led many groundbreaking research 
initiatives and programs to create more awareness and 
understanding of sexual and gender minorities, includ- 
ing Camp f Yrefly, f Yrefly in Schools, Nohomophobes. 
com and the Safe Spaces Climate Report, survey-based 
research that identifies ways to improve the experience 
for sexual and gender minority students at the U of A. 

The institute’s latest accomplishment is a fact sheet 
on transphobic bullying, created in partnership with 
the Alberta governments Bully Free Alberta initiative. 

It’s one of many resources sure to gain attention as 
the U of A celebrates the first ever Bullying Prevention 
Month, which culminates Feb. 26 with Pink T-Shirt 
Day and the first day of the U of A’s annual Pride Week. 

The new fact sheet is a natural extension of materials 
the institute helped develop in 2008 to create awareness 
of homophobic bullying, updated this year with new stats. 


“We've created what we believe to be the first resour- 
ces in the world, produced by. a government, to name . 


and address gender identity and transphobic bullying,” 
says Wells. 

Though transphobia and homophobia often go hand 
in hand, not all gender minorities (such as transgender, 
trans-identified or 
two-spirited individ- 
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uals) identify as gay, 
lesbian or bisexual, 
and vice versa. 
“Bullying is a 
relationship prob- 
lem,” explains Wells. 
“That’s what it comes 
down to—an issue 
or a conflict that isn’t 


resolved without i 
threats of violence, Kris Wells 
harassment or 

intimidation. Its about one person having power over 
someone else and abusing that power." 

And because there are many types of relationships, 
Wells says it’s important to have resources that identify 
different types of bullying. 

“Tt’s about building a vibrant, inclusive community,” 
he says, “and in my mind that starts first and foremost 
with education. It’s naming the behaviours and provid- 
ing resources to address them.” 

The resources, intended mainly for parents and 
educators, help build awareness and outline responsibil- 
ities they have to protect students and create inclusive 
environments. Wells says one big responsibility is 
intervening when young people use homophobic or 
transphobic language. 

“Too often your silence signals your consent in the 
act of discrimination,’ insists Wells. “When you're the 
authority figure and you dont interrupt that, you're 
complicit. Young people look to you to provide a 


. safe space.” M 
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New post-doc to tackle 
homophobia in sports 


Geoff McMaster 


he University of Alberta is launching a new post-doctoral 
fellowship to examine the role of sexual minorities in sports. 
Starting this July, the post-doc follows a partnership struck 
between the U of As Institute for Sexual Minority Studies and Services 
(iSMSS) and the You Can Play Project, a North America-wide cam- 
paign aimed at eradicating homophobia from professional sports. 

The institute’s director, Kris Wells, and Dean of Education Fern 
Snart were in New York Monday to announce the fellowship with for- 
mer NHL scout Patrick Burke, co-founder of You Can Play. 

“Tm hoping this post-doc will attract an international emerging re- 
searcher who will see this as a dynamic opportunity not only to study the 
impact of homophobia in sport, which is critically important, but also to 
use that knowledge to transform our sporting communities into more so- 
cially just, welcoming, respectful and inclusive environments,’ says Wells. 

In addition to leading a self-directed research project, the post- 
doctoral fellow will engage with the You Can Play Project to develop 
inclusive policies, guidelines and training materials for amateur and pro- 
fessional sporting commun- 
ities. Housed in the Faculty of 
Education, the fellow can be £ 4 I'm hoping this post- 

doc will attract an 
international emerging 
researcher who will 
see this as a dynamic 


opportunity.” 


trained in related disciplines— 
such as physical education 

and social science—engaged 
in understanding the role of 
sexual and gender minorities 
and sports in society. 

“We are thrilled to be team- 
ing up with the University of 
Alberta to fight against homo- 
phobia in the sports world, 
says Wade Davis, executive 
director of the You Can Play Project. “The U of As groundbreaking 
research in the study of human sexuality and diversity will allow us to 
ensure all of our resources are always leading the way in effective out- 


Kris Wells 


reach. We are especially excited about their expertise when it comes to 
reaching and encouraging LGBTQ youth, and finding new methods to 
keep them safe, healthy and involved in sports.” 

The new post-doc is “a little different,’ from the usual, says Wells. “It 
brings research to bear, rather than conducting research for its own sake. 
It’s got a clear mandate and purpose, and ready partners to mobilize 
that knowledge.” 

The partnership with You Can Play came about last year, says Wells, 
when Snart managed to arrange a 15-minute meeting with Brian Burke, 
then general manager of the Toronto Maple Leafs, as he stepped off the 
plane with his team in Calgary. 

“So there we were with the Leafs, and suddenly I was surrounded by 
all these great-looking, fit guys, recalls Wells. “Fern joked, “That’s prob- 
ably the last time anything like that will happen to you.” 

The 15 minutes with Burke turned into 45, and he was sold “right 
from the moment he heard about what we were engaged with,’ says 
Wells. Somewhat amazed, Burke said, “You have this in Alberta?” 

Burke, now president of hockey operations with the Calgary Flames, 
started the You Can Play Project in 2012 with his son Patrick in mem- 
ory of his youngest son Brendan, a hockey player at Miami University 
who died in a traffic accident in 2010 after coming out and rallying 
against homophobia in professional sports. 

According to Wells, Burke was touched by stories of lives trans- 
formed at the institute’s Camp fYrefly— Canada's largest and longest- 
running national youth leadership retreat for sexual and gender 
minority youth. 

“It’s the same story in professional sports, that your sexual orienta- 
tion or identity shouldn’t be a barrier. Burke was savvy enough to know 
how hard that work was in Alberta and was interested in how much 
we've been able to do.” 

Besides the camp, iSMSS leads research affecting policy develop- 
ment, intervention, education and community outreach for sexual and 
gender minorities nationally and globally. It also runs NOHomophobes. 
com, which tracks the prevalence of casual homophobia on Twitter. For 
more information, see the posting on the Postdoctoral Fellows Office 
website at postdoc.ualberta.ca. M 
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Study shows it was flowers that powered the woolly mammoth 


Folio Staff 


he Ice Age home of the 

woolly mammoth was car- 

peted in a sea of flowers that 
nourished the mega-beasts teps of 
thousands of years ago, according to 
new University of Alberta research. 

In a new paper published in 

Nature, U of A earth scientist 
Duane Froese reveals that herb- 
aceous flowering plants called 
forbs—and not just grass—were 
a staple in the diet of grazing 
“megafauna, including mammoths, 


Earth scientist Duane Froese revealed that herbaceous flowering plants called forbs were a staple in the diet of grazing megafauna, 


including woolly mammoths. 


horses, bison, camels and lions. The 
plants dominated a region of the 
Arctic called Beringia, an ice-free 
area extending from central Yukon 
and Alaska and across the Bering 
land bridge into Siberia. 

“The data we collected paint a 
much richer picture of the divers- 
ity of fauna living in this environ- 
ment, said Froese, a researcher 
in the Department of Earth and 
Atmospheric Sciences and co-auth- 
or of the study. 

The University of Copenhagen’s 
Eske Willerslev led an international 


GL We still have much to 
learn about this Lost 
World of the Arctic.” 


Duane Froese 


team of scientists who studied both 
ancient plant DNA trapped in the 
permafrost and the stomach con- 
tents of frozen, mummified mam- 
moth carcasses to look at vegetation 
changes dating back 50,000 years. 


They found that forbs dominated 
plant fauna until around 10,000 
years ago—the time at which many 
megafauna became extinct—be- 
fore giving way to woody plants as 
the Arctic warmed at the end of 
the Pleistocene. 

Froese said the results show 
large animals like the mammoth 
were eating a more diverse diet than 
previously thought, with forbs serv- 
ing as a staple. Until now, scientists 
believed grasses were the main food 
source for these mammals, largely 
because these plants produce so 
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much pollen that has been well 
preserved in the geologic record, 
he said. 

These latest results paint a clearer 
picture about life on the “mammoth 
steppe, Froese added, but there’s 
still more scientific detective work 
to be done. 


“We still have much to learn 
about this Lost World of the Arctic. 
We now know a little more about 
how these animals likely sustained 
themselves, but we still have more to 
learn about what ultimately led to 
their extinction.” Wi 
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Sandra Robertso 


he Canadian Centre 

for Women in Science, 

Engineering, Trades and 
Technology (WinSETT Centre), 
led by the University of Albertas 
Margaret-Ann Armour, is receiv- 
ing $250,000 to help retain and 
advance female scientists and 
engineers working in the oil and gas 


sector across Alberta. 


66 The workplace is still 
not particularly inclusive, 
and research shows that 
diversity is a business 
imperative for better 
decision-making and 
more robust solutions 
to problems.” 


Margaret-Ann Armour 


Kellie Leitch, minister of labour and 
minister of status of women, was at 
the U of A Feb. 18 to announce the 
Government of Canada’s support 
for the WinSETT project. 

“We are pleased to support the 
WinSETT Centre to ensure that 
women are actively participating and 
prospering in Alberta's oil and gas 
sector, said Ambrose. “We know 
that investing in women’s prosperity 
is not only the right thing to do, but 
also the smart thing to do.” 

Armour, assistant dean of divers- 
ity in the Faculty of Science, has 
been nationally recognized for her 
work to support women in science 
for more than 30 years. She says this 
national outreach and development 
program will not only help women 
find their way in leadership roles in 
Alberta, but will also reach women 
across Canada. 

“The WinSETT programs 
are a natural outgrowth of 


WISEST (Women in Scholarship, 


Margaret-Ann Armour (second from right) and Rona Ambrose (right) were on hand to 


help the federal government announce a $250,000 investment in the WinSETT Centre. 


science—from 30 per cent in 1982 
to 53 per cent now—the next 
logical step is to support them as 
they make their way into leadership 
roles in the field” said Armour. 
Engineered for broad impact, 
the integrative WinSETT program 
1s nationally allied with industry, 
government, academia, associations, 


Engineering, Science and 
Technology), which began at 

the U of A in 1982 to encourage 
women to study science. And with 


Rona Ambrose, minister of 
health and regional minister for 
northern Alberta, on behalf of K. 


so Many women now choosing 


unions and NGOs, to examine and 
address gender- and culture-based 
issues women face in finding their 
way in science, engineering and 


technology fields all across Canada. 


U of A brought into think-tank talks for 


new Silicon Valley in South America 


Randy Lievers 
t's not every day that a country makes plans to 
develop its own Silicon Valley—a high-tech city 
anchored by a top-tier research university and 
bursting with R&D facilities and startup incubators. 

But that’s exactly what’s on the rise on the north- 
ern edges of Ecuador’s highlands as its government 
plots out Yachay, a planned “City of Knowledge” 
meant to rival high-tech 
hubs like Shenzhen, 
China, and California's 
renowned valley. 

And the University 
of Alberta may play a 
role in the bold new 
initiative. 

Britta Baron, vice- 
provost and associate 
vice-president (inter- 
national), headed to 
Urcuqui—a small town 
140 kilometres north- 
east of the Ecuadorean 
capital of Quito—to participate in a two-day workshop 
involving international leaders and innoyators in higher 


Britta Baron 


education. Participants at the first ever “International 
Academic Think Tank” offered insight and expertise as 
Ecuador transforms Urcuqui and the surrounding area 
into a burgeoning research community. 

"Its definitely a remarkable initiative being under- 
taken, says Baron. “Great universities and great 
research centres around the world all start from the 
minds of visionary people. They build consensus and 
find support to make their vision a reality. I’m excited 
to be part of the conversations.” 

Plans for Yachay began after the 2006 election of 
President Rafael Correa, an American- and European- 
educated economist who has been working to modern- 
ize Ecuador s economy through investment in research 
and education. 

Correa established a public company devoted to 
making Yachay a reality, and an extensive planning 
exercise was undertaken involving partnerships and 
consultations with international governments, indus- 
try and universities. Partners to date have included 
CalTech and the minds behind South Korea’s up-and- 
coming Incheon Free Economic Zone. A 

‘The end goal is a city of 80,000 people supported 


by a university, public research centres and dozens of 


high-tech enterprises. Construction is well underway 
on the university, which is the first phase of Yachay. The 
city and supporting research facilities will follow. 


sere i B TN be wt 
The U of A has been invited to see how its expertise can help 
create a “City of Knowledge” in Ecuador. 


Although it won't be fully operational until 2015, 
the university will start delivering classes to 200 stu- 
dents next month. About 500 teaching staff—includ- 
ing 40 PhD holders—have signed on to teach in the 
university's five priority research areas: life sciences, 
nanoscience, petrochemistry, renewable energy, and 
information and communications technology. 

Baron believes the U of A was tapped to participate 
given its closely aligned research expertise and strong 
international record. 

The academic think tank, which ran Feb. 11-12, 
brought together 75 international experts who pro- 
vided advice into curriculum development for Yachay’s 
professional and research degrees. Representatives 
discussed student learning both inside and outside the 
classroom, sharing best practices and lessons learned. 

Baron highlighted the U of A’s success in at- 
tracting cohorts of international graduate and 
undergraduate researchers through University of 
Alberta International s sponsored student program 
and research internship programs. She also touted the 
importance of embedding internationalization in the 
curriculum through education abroad experiences and 
the importance of co-operation between universities 
and industry. 

“It’s difficult to say at this point what, if any, role we 
might play, but it’s wonderful to be brought into the 
discussions. It speaks to our reputation globally,” says 
Baron. “We will listen carefully to understand where 
opportunities may exist and see where it can make sense 
for both parties to build bridges and develop sustain- 
able co-operation.” Mi 


pajddns 


The research-intensive professional 
development programs the centre 
has developed have already been 
delivered to more than 700 partici- 
pants through 50 workshops since 
the centre was established in 2010. 

“The workplace is still not 
particularly inclusive, and research 
shows that diversity is a business 
imperative for better decision- 
making and more robust solutions 
to problems,” said Armour. 

The project’s other main activities 
are to develop a career-awareness 


program for Aboriginal and im- 
migrant women and girls, and to 
provide employers with resources 
and supports to promote diversity 
within their workplaces. 

The national funding will allow 
the program to increase economic 
opportunities for women, help 
retain and advance women in the oil 
and gas sector in Alberta, increase 
role models for girls and young 
women to make them feel that they 
can flourish in these careers, ease the 
shortage of scientists and engineers 
in Alberta by increasing the poten- 
tial pool, and have greater creativity 
and innovation through diversity in 
the workplace, thus strengthening 
the Canadian economy. 

Armour says the project’s out- 
comes will be shared with post-sec- 
ondary institutions and stakehold- 
ers across the country for the widest 
impact in addressing the barriers 
for women in science, engineering 
and technology. 

The WinSETT project was 
selected through the Government 
of Canada’s recent call for proposals 
entitled Opening Doors: Economic 
Opportunities for Women. B 


Olympics give arts students a 
chance to stretch their skills 


Faculty of Arts Staff 


he 2014 Winter Olympics will give the world a glimpse 

into the culture, history and politics of Russia. For a group 

of students at the University of Alberta, it will also give 
them an opportunity to practise their reading and writing skills 


in Russian. 


Jelena Pogosjan, professor in the Department of Modern 


Languages and Cultural Studies, is teaching a second-year Russian 
language course, which gives students a chance to expand their 
grammar and vocabulary, as well as listening and comprehension 


skills, through discussion of history, music, cinema, art—and now, 


the Olympic Games. 


“T get to learn a lot about my students because we have a lot 
of conversations and they love to tell stories about themselves 


and their families,’ said Pogosjan, who came to the U of Ain 
2002 from Tartu University in Estonia. “It’s a very homey, very 


cozy course.” 


The course, which takes place at a time when students are 


starting to engage more with the language, is a turning point for 


learners. Pogosjan says Russian is very fast-paced, so the course 


$ Supplied 


Jelena Pogosjan 


endeavours to get students to 
speak quickly and accurately. 
Pogosjan also introduces Russian 
culture into the classroom so the 
students feel more confident in 
their ability to read original texts 
or watch original movies. 

The classes are made up of a 
variety of students, from Russian 
heritage speakers who have 
learned from their grandparents, 
to students majoring in history 
and classics who are interested in 
the country itself. 


“Last term I had one really brilliant math student who was 
convinced that she needed Russian for math,” said Pogosjan. 
“It was remarkable how she could keep in mind different cases 


and phrases.” 


This year’s course was aligned with the Olympic Winter Games. 
Each student was asked to choose a sport to focus on, follow and 
present to the class, in Russian. The students then wrote an essay 
about the Olympics to further showcase what they had learned, 
with one catch: it had to be written in the Russian alphabet. 

“I really hope that this experience of the Winter Games opened 
their eyes, that they have the ability to understand the language,” 
said Pogosjan. “They can become really connected to Russian 


culture, politics and life.” F 
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If you received a Common Experience Payment, you could get 
$3,000 in Personal Credits for educational programs and services. 


The Indian Residential Schools Settlement Agreement. 
The healing continues. 


Since 2007, almost 80,000 former students have 
received a Common Experience Payment (“CEP”) 
as part of the Indian Residential Schools Settlement 
Agreement. CEP recipients are now eligible to receive 
non-cash Personal Credits of up to $3,000, for either 
themselves or certain family members, for educational 
programs and services. 


What are Personal Credits? Personal Credits may 
be used for a wide range of educational programs and 
services, including those provided by universities, colleges, 
trade or training schools, Indigenous Institutions of Higher 
Learning, or which relate to literacy or trades, as well as 
programs and services related to Aboriginal identities, 
histories, cultures or languages. 


How much are Personal Credits? 
Adequate funds are available for 
each CEP recipient to receive up 
to $3,000 in Personal Credits, 
depending on your approved 
educational expenses. 


e Children 


Which educational entities and groups are included? 
A list of approved educational entities and groups has 
been jointly developed by Canada, the Assembly of 
First Nations and Inuit representatives. If an educational 
entity or group is not on the list, please consult the 
website for more information. 


Will I receive a cheque? No. Cheques will be issued 
directly to the educational entity or group providing 
the service. 


Who can use Personal Credits? CEP recipients can 
use the full amount themselves or give part or all of 
their Personal Credits to certain family members such 
as a spouse, child, grandchild or sibling, as defined in 


1-866-343-1858 " 


CEP recipients have the option of 
sharing their Personal Credits with 
certain family members, such as: 


e Grandchildren " Siblings 


the terms and conditions. Personal Credits of multiple 
CEP recipients can be combined to support a group 
learning activity. 


How can I get Personal Credits? Each CEP recipient 
will be mailed an Acknowledgement Form. If you do 
not receive an Acknowledgement Form by the end of 
January 2014, please call 1-866-343-1858. Completed 
Acknowledgement Forms should be returned as soon 


as possible and must be postmarked no later than 
October 31, 2014. 


How do I redeem my Personal Credits? Once 
approved, you will be sent a personalized Redemption 
Form for each individual using Personal Credits at each 
educational entity or group. Once 
the Form is received, provide it 
to the educational entity or group 
listed. The educational entity 
or group must then complete 
and mail back the Redemption 
Form postmarked no later than 
December 1, 2014. 


What happens to unused Personal Credits? The value 
of unused Personal Credits will be transferred to the 
National Indian Brotherhood Trust Fund and Inuvialuit 
Education Foundation for educational programs. 


For more 


e Spouses 


information, including how Personal 
Credits can be redeemed by certain family 
members of CEP recipients that are deceased, 
visit www.residentialschoolsettlement.ca or call 


1-866-343-1858. 


The IRS Crisis Line (1-866-925-4419) provides 
immediate and culturally appropriate counselling 
support to former students who are experiencing distress. 


www.residentialschoolsettlement.ca 
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news [shorts] 


folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on the 
ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news.ualberta.ca. 


Glass Buffalo named Best New Magazine 


A literary magazine created by U of A students and graduates was 
named Best New Magazine of 2014 by the Alberta Magazine Awards. 

Glass Buffalo, which publishes fiction, nonfiction and poetry by cre- 
ative writing and design students at the U of A, began in September 2012 
as a limited-run collaboration between students in a creative nonfiction 
class and their professor, Janice Williamson. 

“Many people don’t know that the U of A has a great creative writing 
program,” said editor Matthew Stepanic. “The mandate now is to try to 
share the work of U of A students with the wider community, whether 
that is the rest of Edmonton or even the rest of Canada.” 

The magazine’s name, Glass Buffalo, came from the novel The Garneau 
Block by local author and U of A arts alumnus Todd Babiak. In the novel, 
a cast of Edmontonian characters suggest that the city build a museum in 
the shape of a buffalo head, made of glass. The first essay that appeared in 
the magazine, written by Dorothy Roberts and entitled “Glass Buffalo,” 
plays on that idea from Babiak’s novel, suggesting that a new Edmonton 
arena could also be shaped like a glass buffalo. 

“We liked that it was a literary, and local, reference. We also thought it 
sort of implied the mythic power of the U of A and its writing students,” 
said Stepanic. 


Exhibition showcases professor emerita’s life as art 


The work of U of A professor emerita Lyndal Osborne is on view in a 
new exhibition at the Art Gallery of Alberta running until April 27. 

Entitled Bowerbird, Life as Art, the exhibition traces Osborne's diverse 
body of work over her nearly 40-year career, beginning with large airbrush 
drawings from the mid-1970s and a selection of print works created 
between 1975 and 1995, as well as the large-scale sculptural installations 
she is now known for. 

Densely woven and deeply layered, Osborne’s sculptures are made of 
natural materials and found objects sourced from her vast personal col- 
lection, gathered from as far away as her native Australia to the prairies of 
Alberta. Incorporating industrial and technological objects and processes, 
her installations speak to the diversity and complexity of nature but also 
question the consequences of human intervention. 

Osborne, professor emerita in the Department of Art and Design, 
was instrumental in establishing the printmaking program at the U of A, 
where she taught for decades, inspiring generations of Alberta artists. 

Her work has been featured in more than 350 exhibitions worldwide, 
and is also on display in the current BMO World of Creativity: Cabinets 
of Curiosity at the Art Gallery of Alberta. 


Med students help Canadian peers prepare for exams 


U of A medical students are helping their colleagues across the country 
prepare for clinical examinations with the Edmonton Manual, a compre- 
hensive guide outlining more than 140 common clinical encounters. The 
third edition was released in December 2013. 

The manual began as an informal text compiled by graduat- 
ing medical students to help third-year medical students prepare for 
Objective Structured Clinical Examinations, which assess students’ 
clinical history taking and physical examination skills at the end of a 
clinical round. In 2009, senior medical students Shaheed Merani, Aaron 
Knox, Ryan Gallagher and Jasmine Pawa became inspired to create a 
formal publication. 

Medical students, residents and U of A staff physicians collaborated to 
produce the first edition of the Edmonton Manual in 2010. 

“It’s a ‘for students, by students’ publication,” said Anthony Lott, 
fourth-year medical student and the manual’s editor-in-chief. “There’s 
everything from physical exam stations—how you do a cardiac or respira- 
tory examination—to patients who come in with what we call undifferen- 
tiated problems.” 

‘The second edition, released in 2011, sold more than 1,700 cop- 
ies to university book stores, medical societies and individuals. Haran 
Yogasundaram, second-year medical student and junior director of 
marketing and sales for the manual, says the Amazon book listing also 
attracted medical students worldwide, including sales in Hong Kong 
and the United States. The third edition has sold about 350 copies since 
its release. 

As it developed, the manual proved its validity beyond the third-year 
clinical exams. First- and second-year medical students refer to it as they 
study for their year-end OSCEs, which teach the necessary skill sets to 
work with patients. And residents often refer to it as they prepare for their 
final licensing exams. 

Preparations have begun for the fourth edition, which is expected to 
be released in January 2015. 

The manual is published by the Medical Students’ Association. 
Proceeds from sales are distributed between the association for operating 
costs, the senior class's graduation fund and a charity of choice. 

The Edmonton Manual is available for purchase at edmontonmanual. 
com, on Amazon.ca, in the U of A bookstore and in medical bookstores 
across Canada. 


Team takes on unhealthy slums for 


shot at Hult Prize 


Bryan Alary 


team from the University of Alberta with a 

mission of helping vulnerable populations 

through efforts like making clean drinking 
water a reality in Kenya now has its sights set on an 
even tougher task: making the world’s slums healthier. 

The team of Abdullah Saleh, Abraam Isaac, Badeia 
Jawhari, Byron Berenger and Phil Bach—all U of A 
grads with the not-for-profit Innovative Canadians for 
Change, or ICChange—has advanced to the regional 
finals for the Hult Prize. Backed by the Clinton Global 
Initiative, the Hult Prize is a startup accelerator for so- 
cial entrepreneurship, offering $1 million in seed fund- 
ing and support to the winning team of post-secondary 
students and recent grads. 

The ICChange group was one of 300 teams to ad- 
vance to regionals—out of more than 10,000 applicants 
from around the world. 

“We are a small group trying to do very large things,” 
said Isaac. “Just making it through to the regional 
finals is humongous. We already feel like we’ve won, 
essentially, even if we don’t move on to the finals. Just 
getting ICChange’s name out there, having our ideas 
expressed on such a large scale, will do wonders for our 
organization.” 

ICChange has its roots at the U of A, where co- 
founders Saleh and Isaac met as medical students. 
Today, the pair and fellow Hult Prize teammates 
Berenger and Bach are now medical residents in the 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry, while Jawhari, who 
earned a BCom at the U of A, is a master’s student in 
health informatics. 

Since the group’s founding in 2006, their goal 
has been to use their entrepreneurial skills for global 
development projects that not only help local popula- 
tions, but also can be sustained over time with the help 
of local partners. 

Much of their efforts, like the Kenya Ceramic 
Project, have focused on access to clean drinking 
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The ICChange team of (L-R) Abdullah Saleh, Abraam Isaac, 
Badeia Jawhari, Byron Berenger and Phil Bach aims to improve 
health conditions in the world’s slums while competing for the 
2014 Hult Prize. 


water, with the group now expanding efforts to places 
like southeast Asia and improving cooking stoves for 
Burmese refugees. 

At the Hult Prize competition, ICChange will be 
tasked with improving the health of the world’s slum 
dwellers suffering from chronic diseases. The team can’t 
say much about their approach to the problem before 
the March competition, but Isaac says they’re focusing 
on using existing health-care networks and creating a 


„model that can be used anywhere in the world. 


At stake is a spot in the finals next fall and a chance 
to meet former U.S. president Bill Clinton. Isaac said 
the experience can only benefit the organization’s long- 
term growth and ability to attract not only funding 
partners, but talent as well. It’s a successful formula 
that started at the U of A, which Isaac adds has always 
lent support through time, dollars and mentorship— 
even providing access to labs to develop their ideas 
and technologies. 

“The U of A really gave us the momentum to build 
our ideas, rather than kibosh a bunch of students who 
were trying to do something new.” Mi 


Jennifer Argo, professor of marketing in the Alberta School of Business, received the 2014 Erin Anderson Award 
from the American Marketing Association Foundation. The award recognizes an emerging female marketing scholar 


and mentor. 


“Jennifer Argo is not only a fantastically accomplished researcher, her mentoring of doctoral students and junior 
faculty (across the field and at various institutions) is unparalleled,” said Sandy Jap, chair of the award committee. 
" Over the course of her career she has demonstrated tenacity, grit and a great deal of compassion, all of which are 


synonymous with the spirit of the Erin Anderson award.” 


Nora Johnston will be the new director of the Alberta Centre for Active Living beginning March 24. Johnston, an 
alumna of the Faculty of Physical Education and Recreation, has held senior leadership positions at Alberta Health, 


most recently as director in the Wellness Branch. 


“This hiring strengthens the centre and our faculty's management team,” said Kerry Mummery, dean of physical edu- 
cation and recreation, and chair of the centre's executive management group. “We are excited about the opportun- 
ity to work with Nora. Her skills and qualifications will help carry the work of the centre forward, towards new and 
renewed partnerships, new initiatives and continued emphasis on the promotion of physical activity, physical activity 


research and knowledge mobilization.” 


“| hope to continue the centre's tradition of connecting and working with many practitioners, researchers, organiza- 
tions, communities, networks and partners, towards improving the health and quality of life of all Albertans through 


physical activity,” said Johnston. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 
LORD STRATHCONA MANOR. Condo. 
March 1st, Saskatchewan Dr, U of A. 
Very bright, clean, 2 bedroom, 2 bath, 
2 balcony, fireplace, river plus SW 
view, all appliances, underground park- 
ing. $1.400/month. 780-438-6410 or 
ppirquet@telus.net. 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 
HOUSE/PET SITTER. 2014-2015 Faculty 
and excellent Border Collie seeking 
accommodation during home rebuild. 
Shannon. shansong@shaw.ca. 
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Education mural a fitting monument to Norman Yates, 1923-2014 


Michael Brown 


f all the University of Alberta landmarks that come 

to mind when people think back to their time on 

campus, none are more memorable than the massive 
blaze of colour that adorns nearly five storeys of the north 
wall of the Education North building. 

Known as West and North, the massive 6,500-sguare-foot 
mural was certainly the largest gift, if not the final one, of 
longtime art professor Norman Yates 
before he retired in 1989. 

Other gifts Yates imparted to the 
U of A included a string of paint- 
ings now in the U of A Museums 
collection and, more important, the 
influence he had on the legions of 
students who passed through his 


classroom in his 33 years on campus. 

Yates, who was known fora 
loving nature that shone through in 
his art, his students and his family and friends, died Feb. 9. 
He was 90. 

Although he was born in Calgary in 1923, Yates was raised 
on the still prairies of Saskatchewan, which might explain his 
approach to painting and his choice of canvas, at least three 
feet by six feet in size. 

“The very first thing that happens for me is the necessity 
of movement,’ said Yates to an interviewer while attending a 


Norman Yates 


a ae A 
Located on the north wall of the Education North Building, Norman Yates’ 
West and North is one of the most recognizable landmarks on campus. 


Victoria art exhibit in February of 2011. “I sense, with that 
kind of space in front of me, I must allow things to move. The 
only way to get movement in the beginning is to apply the 
paint in a very spontaneous way, so there is no planning.” 

In some ways, the same could be said of his career. Nobody 
could have planned for the outbreak of the Second World 
War, which altered any plans Yates had as he would end 
up serving for four years as a radar technician in the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. 

After the war, Yates attended the Ontario College of Art, 
graduating in 1951. He lived in Toronto for three years with 
his wife Whynona before accepting a job in the U of As 
Faculty of Arts. 
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At the U of A, Yates had a chance to teach everything 
from art history to design. His own philosophy of art, 


beyond his own need for movement, focused on what’s really 


before the artist. 

“I like people to know that what you're dealing with, first 
of all, is a flat piece of paper and it’s totally surface,” said 
Yates. “You've got a real strong sense of surface, but at the 
same time, if the paper is white you can get also get a sense 
of being able to enter it and you think of it then as space. 
You have this juxtaposition between the space and sur- 
face. It’s what happens in between those things that makes 
the painting. 

“That is a visual dynamic, you might say, that keeps life 
and visual energy in the painting. All my work is based on 
those very simple notions.” 

Jim Corrigan, a former student of Yates’s and curator with 
the U of A art collection, says Yates referred to this concept 
as “landspace,’ an idea that evolved out of the beloved art 
professor’s “land studio,’ a quarter section of land Yates 
owned near Tomahawk where “he grew to think of the space 
in a painting or drawing as being all-encompassing, not just 
what was in front of the artist.” 

“The ultimate expression of this idea, of course, is his 
monumental mural, West and North,” said Corrigan, adding 
that Yates—just like the mural’s seemingly continuous mo- 
tion—was probably working till the end. 

“He never stopped painting.” Ni 
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UNTIL MARCH 9 


Who Needs Feminism? This exhibition 
of photographs features students at 

the University of Alberta answering, in 
their own words, the question: why do 
you need feminism? Students at Duke 
University who wanted to challenge 
widespread misconceptions of feminism 
in contemporary Western culture started 
the Who Needs Feminism campaign. 
Photographs by Danielle Normandeau 
and Erin Fraser, undergraduate students 
in Women's and Gender Studies and 
members of Feminists at the U of A. 
Rutherford Galleria. 


UNTIL MARCH 9 


Nominations Open for Campus 
Sustainability Leadership Awards. The 
Office of Sustainability is accepting nom- 
inations for the Campus Sustainability 
Leadership Awards. The awards formally 
recognize the contributions of those 
helping the University of Alberta meet 
its sustainability goals. For more, visit 
sustainability.ualberta.ca/awards. 


FEB. 24 


International Update Session: 
International Development — The 
Role of Universities in a Changing 
Landscape with Walid Madhoun. 

In its 2005 Paris Declaration, the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development outlined a practical, 
action-oriented roadmap to improve 
the quality of aid and its impact on 
international development. Walid 
Madhoun will explore the impact of the 
Paris Declaration and other multilateral 
agreements through thought-provoking 
case studies from his 20-plus years 
experience in international develop- 
ment. Madhoun has held leadership 
positions in Canadian organizations 
with national and international reach 
for more than 20 years. To register go 
to bit.ly/1ex0EIX. 12:30 p.m.—2:30 p.m. 
Telus Centre. 


A Reading Group on Teaching and 
Evaluating Writing. This reading group 
is open to faculty and instructors who 
are currently teaching or who are 
scheduled to teach in 2014. We will 
read and discuss chapters from John 
Bean's Engaging Ideas: The Professor's 
Guide to Integrating Writing, Critical 
Thinking, and Active Learning in the 


Classroom. All participants will receive 
a copy of this book. Receive your copy 
at the first meeting or email Heather 
Graves (hgraves@ualberta.ca) to 
arrange to pick yours up early. To regis- 
ter go to CTL.ualberta.ca. 3:30—-5 p.m. 
Telus Centre. 


FEB. 25 


Hi-Ho Mistahey! Film Screening 

& Panel Discussion with Alanis 
Obomsawin. In this 60-minute docu- 
mentary, acclaimed director Alanis 
Obomsawin exposes the often shocking 
results of the Canadian government's 
chronic underfunding and neglect of 
First Nations schools, and takes us 

to the heart of Shannen s Dream, a 
national child- and youth-driven move- 
ment advocating for equitable and 
culturally based education for First 
Nations students. Following the screen- 
ing, Alanis Obomsawin will engage in 
discussion with panel members Cindy 
Blackstock (Faculty of Extension and 
First Nations Child & Family Caring 
Society), Charlene Bearhead (Project of 
Heart and Education Day Coordinator 
for TRC National Event) and Lillian 
Gadwa-Crier (Education Director, Treaty 
6). 4-6:30 p.m. Telus Centre. 


FEB. 26 - MARCH 8 


Pride Week. The Institute for Sexual 
Minority Studies and Services, and 
OUTreach welcome you to U of Pride 
Week! For the schedule of events, 
featured activities, and ways that you 
can volunteer or donate to ensure that 
U of A Pride Week continues to remain 
a colourful and vibrant expression of 
our diverse campus community go to 
PrideWeek.ualberta.ca. 


FEB. 26 


Vocal Masterclass with Robin Phillips. 
Vocal Masterclass with Robin Phillips, 
artistic director and vocal coach of 
Meinigen Opera. Vocal Performance 
Majors in the Augustana Bachelor 

of Music program from the studio of 
Kathleen Corcoran participate in this 
vocal masterclass. The public is wel- 


come. Free event. 10:45 a.m.—12:45 p.m. 


Faith & Life Chapel, Camrose. 

Pink T-Shirt Day. The campus commun- 
ity will celebrate Pink T-Shirt Day as the 
culmination of efforts to raise aware- 
ness about bullying and harassment on 


campus. This event is part of Bullying 
Prevention Month at the U of A. It is 

an opportunity for students, staff and 
faculty members to learn more about 
both the impacts and resources for deal- 
ing with bullying on campus. Purchase 
your own exclusive U of A Pink T-shirt 
Day from the Bookstore from Feb. 3-26. 
Then wear your pink T-shirt Feb. 26 and 
head to Telus Centre at noon to take 

a group photo. For more, visit www. 
disclosure.ualberta.ca. 


Introduction to Flipping Your 
Classroom. In this session, we will pro- 
vide an introduction to flipping classes 
and discuss why flipping is becoming so 
popular in post-secondary institutions, 
how to go about reconceptualizing your 
course in a flipped format, and how 

to use your face-to-face time in more 
student-centred ways. We will also 
have some hands-on time with simple 
technology tools that will allow you to 
capture your lectures in video format 
using nothing more than a computer. 
To register go to ctl.ualberta.ca. Noon— 
1:30 p.m. 155B Education South. 


Using Adobe Connect for Lecture 
Capture. Are you thinking about captur- 
ing your face-to-face lectures? Adobe 
Connect may be the solution you re 
looking for. With Adobe Connect, you 
can capture your voice and whatever 

is happening on your computer screen 
while you're teaching. The system pro- 
duces recordings that can be viewed on 
any computer. In this workshop, we will 
go over the basic setup of creating an 
Adobe Connect room in eClass, config- 
uring your room to record lectures, the 
steps that need to be taken when you're 
ready to capture your lecture, and 

how to retrieve and edit your record- 
ings. To register go to ctl.ualberta.ca. 
2-3:30 p.m. 155B Education South. 


FEB. 27 


Formative Assessment and Feedback. 
Instructors are invited to examine con- 
cepts and issues around assessment. 
Participants will be introduced to the 
principles of effective assessment of 
student learning both from a forma- 
tive (i.e., assessment for learning) and 
summative (i.e., assessment of learn- 
ing) perspectives. Participants will also 
be offered an opportunity to explore 
different ways of providing feedback 


throughout the learning process and 
think about possible uses of an ePort- 
folio to help students document their 
learning. To register go to ctl.ualberta. 
ca. 10-11:30 a.m. TELUS Centre. 


Twitter in the Post-Secondary 
Classroom: Research Case Studies. 
This intermediate level session is 
intended for people who already know 
and understand how Twitter works, and 
are interested in how it is being used 

in post-secondary courses. The session 
will examine a number of case studies 
from various institutions across North 
America. We will explore how Twitter 
is being implemented in the post- 
secondary classroom and what research 
findings are emerging from those pro- 
jects. Please note that this session is 
research-focused and will not provide 
any specific instruction on how to use 
Twitter. Register at utsregistration.ual- 
berta.ca. Noon-1 p.m. TELUS Centre. 


Educated Reel: Music for Mandela. 
The opening film for our Educated 

Reel series explores the role that music 
played in the extraordinary life of one 
of the world’s most important icons, 
Nelson Mandela. Pieter de Vos, (14 
PhD), will share his experiences living 
in a post-apartheid South Africa. Music 
for the film was composed by U of A 
alumna, Amritha Vaz (97 BA, ‘02 LLB). 
$6 in advance, $10 (adults) and $8 (stu- 
dents/seniors) at the door. 7 p.m. Metro 
Cinema (Garneau Theatre), 

8712 109 Street. 


FEB. 27 & MARCH 6 


Augustana’s “Blank Page” improvisa- 
tional comedy troupe performs at 
The Bailey Theatre. Thursday nights 
throughout the term, Augustana’s 
“Blank Page" improvisational comedy 
troupe will be performing at the Bailey 
Theatre in downtown Camrose. Shows 
are free to the public. 8—9:30 p.m. The 
Bailey Theatre. 


FEB. 28 


Deadline for University Teaching 
Awards Committee Awards. 
Nominations welcome for Award for 
Excellence in Graduate Teaching, 
Provost's Award for Early Achievement 
of Excellence in Undergraduate 
Teaching, Rutherford Award for 
Excellence in Undergraduate Teaching, 


Teaching Unit Award, William Hardy 
Alexander Award for Excellence in 
Undergraduate Teaching. Completed 
nomination packages are to be submit- 
ted to the Office of the Registrar, 105 
Administration Building. 

Nomination information and eligibility 
criteria are available online at policieson- 
line.ualberta.ca. 


MARCH 1 


Pride Week Celebration — The 
Fabulous Night at FAB. Meet the 
members of the Pride Alumni Chapter 
and hear about our work to connect our 
alumni and help make campus a better 
place for our LGBTQ youth and allies. 
Register at alumni.ualberta.ca/Pride. 
7-10 p.m. FAB Gallery. 


MARCH 3 


Journeying Back to the Body: 
Reclaiming Indigenous Masculinities. 
Presentation by Sam McKegney, 
associate professor of Queens 
University and the author of 
Masculindians: Conversations about 
Indigenous Manhood. 3:30-4:30 p.m. 
2-06 Pembina Hall. For more visit 
nativestudies.ualberta.ca. 


MARCH 5 


The Land Reclamation International 
Graduate School Lecture Series: Land 
Reclamation Through An Aboriginal 
Lens. Please join us for a panel discus- 
sion on the importance of Aboriginal 
people's involvement in land reclama- 
tion policy development and work. Our 
panelists bring diverse perspectives from 
their communities, industry and private 
business in Alberta, B.C. and the Yukon. 
3 —4:30 p.m. E1-003 ETLC. 


MARCH 9 


Camrose & District Community 
Band in Concert. Performing a 
variety of selections, from standard 
concert band literature and marches, 
to jazz and movie themes. Directed 
by Tom Spila. The band is comprised 
of musicians from the Camrose and 
area, as well as a significant number 
of Augustana students. Silver collec- 
tion at the door. 2-3 p.m. Faith & 
Life Chapel, Camrose. 
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